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they were obedient to him; but when they were idolatrous, then the
people went mad for idols. I hope it is no regis exemplum that
makes our nation so lewd and wicked at this day.

Goodwin Wharton, a cadet of a famous Whig house, but an irresponsi-
ble and weak-minded person, went farther: he belittled James's naval
services, hinted that he or his friends had protected the men who had
originated the great fire, and, without actually employing the unparlia-
mentary word, brought several instances forward to show that James
was a liar; so offensive was he that Lord Castleton interrupted him,
"To hear a prince thus spoken of, I am not able to endure it".

The opponents of the Bill for the most part sat silent, and the few who
spoke did so with no apparent conviction. Their chief argument was
that James was being condemned unheard: Laurence Hyde, the best of
them, saw that in the temper the House was in there was no chance of
defeating the Bill except by offering the compromise of limitations,

I am of opinion that the Duke, for deserting his religion, deserves
a great many mortifications from the nation; and I believe the Duke
is convinced that it cannot be reasonable for him to expect to come
to the Crown upon such terms as if he had not given those appre-
hensions and jealousies.

So disheartened were the supporters of hereditary right that they did
not even challenge a division at any stage of the Bill. It was carried by
Lord Russell to the Lords on November 15.

This, as a contemporary describes it, "was one of the greatest days
that was ever known in the House of Lords* \ The hero of the day was
George Savile, Earl of Halifax; he had hitherto been classed among the
Whigs, and the general temper of his mind inclined him to their
principles. But he was not a party man, he was temperamentally averse
to the violence of faction, he had a hearty contempt for the stupidity
of politicians and he took pride in standing alone against the flowing
tide. He had no sentiment of personal loyalty to James, but he had a
strong conviction that the principle of hereditary monarchy must be
supported. This position he defined in a letter to Sir Thomas Thynne
on October 5:

For my own part I neither am nor will be under any obligations
that might restrain the freedom of my opinion concerning him
[James]; but yet if there is any possibility of making ourselves safe
by lower expedients, I had rather use them, than venture on so
strong a remedy, as the disinheriting the next heir to the throne*